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PROGRESS... 


The climb to success isn’t easy 

It’s a long, winding road at best 
And those who are prone to achieve it 
Must be equal to each grueling test 
For we will encounter ten failures 
For even the smallest advance 

It has been said, we crawl, then walk 
Long before we can dance 

Some say it hardly is worth it 

And yet, who is there to deny 

That at one time or another 

They at least gave it a try 

This yearning to progress leaves many 
Stranded by the side of the road 

For only the ones who can take it 

Are able to carry the load 

The secret of happiness lies in 

The use of the free things of life 
The humble and God fearing people 
Will banish the storm clouds of strife 


Francis Jarad Schultz 
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AN EVENING WITH THE "KID FROM RED BANK" ~ GOUNT BAST 
A ‘\by Ray Murray 
/ 


Eric Dixon was his usual self ~ swinging 
hard consistantly and playing beautifu 
ack 
/ 


We were indeed fortunate to have in our 
midst for a brief but very swinging time 
one of America's greatest jazz orchestras. 
Basie brought a stellar group of musicians 
who were both eae and ready to play. We 
were overwhelmed by the artistic ability of 
Rufus Jones ~ a new star on the horizon. 
i'm sure all those who had never heard him 
before will agree that he can stand with 
the giants Soci ha sy Roche and Art Blakey. 


There were several highlights in the pro~ 
gram! One would have to be Harry “Sweets” 
Edison. This guy has a standing contract 
with Frank Sinatra whenever he crts a rec~ 
ord. Richard Boone, a singer and trombone 
player, sings jazz improvisations as easily 
as he reads his charts. He was really tre~ 
mendous and I'm sure we will hear mre of 
him in the near futured 


Bill Hughes, who now plays bass 
shared 
i've known this young man for quite a num~ 


from Howard University. He gave up dental 
school to play his horney 


as much as { did. If 


flute passages in the ground. 

A sometimes rt, notin member of the 
band is Freddy Greene, the guitarist. He 
plays the unamplified guitar and lays down 
a very solid and exciting beat for the 
special Basie~type numberse 


Another singer, Quentin Williams, has a 
very deep baritone voice which is resonantly 
beautiful . i'm sure this young man is also 
destined for fame. His renditions of "Gld 
3tormy Monday Blues" and the new "Who fn I 
Turn fo", a very beautiful ballad, were 
both stirring and emotional? 


{ trust thet you enjoyed the concert half 
so, you had a "big" 
night. $0, until the next time, don't be 
sharp and don't be flat... just be yourself! 


f,: Kx@/ eee @ 
Da dd ae 


(SPECIAL PICTURE SUPPLEMENT IN CENTERSPREAD) 


EDITORIAL- 


Before Ronald Reagan decided to become a 
politician he was host of a TV series and 
also delivered some of the commercials. We 
want to borrow one of his favorite words to 
portray the theme of the current Lens - 
PROGRESS! ! ! 


As inmates, we generally have a tendency to 
look at the negative side of our incarcera- 
tion instead of giving voice to the many 
progressive steps that are being made. I am 
the first to admit that the steps seem much 
too slow in coming, but if we consider what 
the steps are doing for prisons and prison- 
ers as a whole - rather than how the steps 
are benefitting us right now- we must admit 
that ‘things are beginning to happen’. It 
is impossible for changes to be made over- 
night in the Federal prison system - the 
bureaucratic structure alone forbids this. 
Before a plan can be put into operation 
committees must meet and re-meet and the 
plan must be approved at many different 
levels of authority. Many months will pass 
between the time a plan is conceived and 
the time it is actually put into operation. 
This is why it is hard for us to get a true 
picture of the progressive steps that are 
being made. Many of them do not benefit us 
during our stay here - but will benefit the 
men that will surely come after us. 


In this issue of the Lens we have attempted 
to review several of the progressive steps 
that are now taking place - actions that 
wouldn’t even have been considered only 5 
years ago. This isn’t much time in the 
overall picture of penology (that is, un- 
less you are doing the 5 years behind bars). 


-2- 


Say, about our theme 


Each month we read many Penal Press publi- 
cations from other prisons. Some of the 
states are progressing much more rapidly 
than the Federal system but perhaps this is 
natural when we consider the complexity and 


size of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. However, 


the progressive steps that are being made 
in-state institutions will undoubtedly be 
incorporated in the Federal system if they 
prove successful. 


The one point we would like to stress is 
that there seems to be a big change taking 
place in the way a lot of inmates think. 
Instead of just daydreaming, or re-living 
the ‘easy’ life after we pulled a caper, or 
talking about the ‘big’ plans we have for 
when we get out. a lot of us are talking a- 
bout and making constructive plans for go- 
ing straight when released. Formerly this 
subject was almost taboo in an inmate con- 
versation. As portrayed in the art-caption 
for one of our articles, many of us are be- 
ginning to realize there is no ‘easy’ way. 


Also, many of us seem to realize that al- 
thopgh the institution furnishes the tools 
to help us change our way of life, it is up 
to us whether or not we use them. Each ar- 
ticle in this issue shows that the inmate 
involved didn’t wait for someone else to do 
something for him, to offer help, to ‘reha- 
bilitate’ him - but first started helping 
himself. I’ve talked with each of the men 
involved and they state that they were al- 
most dumbfounded when they saw how much co- 
operation they got from the staff - AFTER 
THEY PROVED THEY WERE LEGITIMATELY INTER- 
ESTED IN HELPING THEMSELVES. 


More than anything else, progress is being 
made in ‘thinking’. Prisoners are beginning 
to think for themselves, to ask themselves 
‘why’ they are here, turealize the shal low- 
ness of all things to which they attached 
value on the outside, and to realize that 
there has to be more to life than what we 
are getting out of it. The different meth- 
ods of communication between inmates and 
the free world is helping to make this type 
of thinking possible. Therein lies our 
greatest hope for progress. 


—END | 
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F.P.1. CONTEST’ 


This is the new insigne that has been adopted for Federal 
Prison Industries. The gear is symbolic of our industrial 


activities. It suggests the meshing of men, materials, and 


machinery. The torch is symbolic of enlightenment and 


knowledge. We feel this new insigne portrays our dual role 


in the 
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This is a copy of the ‘Monday Morning High- 
lights’ that was received at Lewisburg on 
March 6th. Along with it came official no- 
tification from 0.C. Minton, Associate Com- 
missioner, that Lewisburg’s Samuel Kemp had 
won first place in the contest to design a 
new insignia for Federal Prison Industries, 
Inc. The design that Sam submitted is re- 
produced above. The caption below the de- 
sign shows that it is symbolic of the role 
FPI plays in federal prisons. 


This contest was open to all federal pri- 
soners and Sam can indeed be proud of his 
accomplishment in winning. He says that he 
hadn’t even planned to enter the contest 
but noticed that most everyone in the sign 
shop where he was assigned seemed to be 
working on it and all of a sudden he got 
the ‘bug’. Even then, he didn’t actually 
start on a design until the last morning of 
the contest and just barely beat the dead- 
line. He got so wrapped up in it that he 
regretted starting late as he felt that he 
could turn in even a better design than the 
one he submitted had time permitted. 


Bureau of Prisons as builders of men and products. 


Sam says he knew very little about design 
when he was first assigned to the sign shop 
but through Vocational Training and with 
the assistance and cooperation of his su- 
pervisor, Mr. R. F. Ackerman, he feels that 
he has now progressed to the place where he 
can get employment as a professional sign 
Painter and designer when released. He cer- 
tainly shouldn’t have any problem if they 
ask for a recommendation as his design will 
be shown on all FPI products, packaging, 
etc., for many years to come. 


CONGRATS, SAM!!! YOU’RE NO. 1. 


is 
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On Ap 38th the JAYCEES came to Lewisburg. 
Nine members of the chapter from the town 
of Lewisburg-came to the institution and 
met with a group of 19 interested inmates 
to explain the functions, purposes, organi- 
zation and goals of the JAYCEES. Dr. Calvin 
Wolfberg, state-director of the JAYCEES and 
a member of the National Board, made a spe- 
cial trip to the institution to assist in 
setting-up an inmate chapter. He mentioned 
that there are 18 prison chapters at this 
time and specified several projects that 
they are undertaking to make the prison- 
community in which they live ‘a little bet- 
ter for all concerned’. He was very expli- 
cit in saying that the JAYCEES are young 
men ‘who give a damn’ and if a person was 
not interested in bettering himself and his 
community, in offering a hand to help oth- 
ers, then he probably wouldn’t be interest- 
ed in joining the JAYCEES. This young man 
was very earnest in his talk and communi- 
eated the fact that he believed in every- 
thing he was saying. 


Most of us were surprised when we learned 
the occupation of the M.C. for the night. 
The local FBI agent, Mr. Mayfield, who is 
active in the Lewisburg chapter performed 
these duties. It was an unusual experience 
to be associating in a group together with 
a FBI agent - we who have always been so to 
speak ‘on opposite sides of the fence’ 

When Mr. Mayfield was asked: ‘Why are the 
JAYCEES interested in starting prison chap- 
ters?’, he replied: ‘The JAYCEES are inter- 
ested in you, while you’re here and when 
you return to society. We care enough that 
we WANT to get involved and offer you a 
hand toward helping you make of yourself a 
better citizen.’..... It was interesting to 
‘note the way he worded his statement. The 


JAYCEES weren’t trying to make us better 
citizens, they were interested in helping 
us to make better citizens of ourselves.... 
Mr. Mayfield also mentioned that he thought 
there were several projects that the prison 
chapter could work on in conjunction with 
the Lewisburg chapter. 


JAYCEES 


By 


There was a humorous moment at the begin- 
ning of the meeting when Mr. Mayfield gave 
one of the inmates a blank sheet of paper 
and asked him to sign his name. After a 
moment’s hesitation the inmate did...and 
then explained that it seemed quite natural 
to sign his name to a blank sheet of paper 
and give it to the FBI. However, the sheet 
was merely a record of attendance and was 
also passed to the other inmates for their 
signatures. 


Mr. Weger and Mr. Wilkey attended the ini- 
tial meeting and explained that the admini- 
stration will cooperate in every way pos- 
sible to make a success of this group. They 
also explained the procedure involved in 
becoming a member of the JAYCEES. The ad- 
ministrative duties involved in setting-up 
this group will probably be a lot of extra 
work for these two men but they seemed sin- 
cerely interested in giving of themselves 
and their time to help get the group on its 
way. 


A successful JAYCEE group at this institu- 
tion can go a long way toward teaching many 
of us a type of thinking to which we are 
strangers - thinking of others instead of 
ourselves, working toward the betterment of 
our community instead of our own selfish 
aims. 


There’s also another big reason why inmates 
between the ages of 21-35 should give a lot 
of thought to becoming a JAYCEE - it helps 
aman make a successful re-entry into soci- 
ety and the community to which he will be 
released. If you become a JAYCEE at Lewis- 
burg you can easily become a part of the 
local chapter in your hometown when re- 
leased and become active in the same type 
of community-betterment program that you 
learned to practice at Lewisburg. When you 
join the JAYCEES, you immediately become 
part of an international service organiza- 
tion of over 500,000 members. You ‘belong’ 
to a group that is interested in helping 
themselves through helping others.  -Eeno 


Bl in 1940 there was one delinquent 


every 100 children. Today, according to 
Mi the Western Interstate Gommission for 

Higher Education, there are four de~ 

linquent children for every 100. 


"What are you going to ask him?'....... "I don't know. What are you?" 


This was undoubtedly the trend of most 
conversation at Mt. Carmel and Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania High Schools on January 19, 
1967. The ‘him’ in question was Jim Foy, 
inmate at Lewisburg Penitentiary. 


Jim was given a furlough to speak to the 
High School students at these schools - 
and to give them frank answers, his own 
answers, tO any questions they cared to 
ask. Among the questions asked were ‘How 
did you start on your path of crime? If 
there are danger signals and what they 
should look for? Who could they turn to 
if they found themselves in the same 
situation? What plans he had for the fu- 
ture? What was the institution like? If 
he thought a belief in God was absolute- 
ly necessary? 


Jim said, ‘All in all, it was one of the 
most rewarding days of my life, and | 
hope that I was able to give any who 
might need it. the necessary strength to 
cope with the problems that life might 
create for him. In reality, I probably 
got as much, if not more out of it, than 
the students.’ 


Jim also addressed a Senior Religious 
Class of our Lady of Lords and the Holy 
Spirit Grade School, in Shamokin and 
Mt. Carmel, respectively. 


At Mt. Carmel High School, Jim renewed 
his acquaintance with President Bob Mack 
and Father Bernard McGinley, whom he had 
met when he attended a recent pga 
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Men at Lewisburg a 
tunity to participate in a project that 
fulfills one of the basic needs of every 


are being given an oppor- 


human being-the need to be ‘useful’. A pro- 
gram is now under way where qualified in- 
Mates record novels, basic texts, plays, 
etc., for blind men and women throughout 
the country. Jim Caskey, Dennis Hall and 


SI Re tl en A 


Harry Earl have already auditioned by tape 
and have been accepted by the Library of 
Congress to participate in the progra®. 
Others are auditioning periodically and 
submitting the tapes for approval. This is 
a project that is certain to get good re- 
sponse on the inmate level. 

-t 
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Society 


September, 1966, saw the re-establishment 
and re-organization of the Lewisburg Debate 
Society. The group had been in existance 
previously. However, during the 1963 debate 
season various members of the society were 
transferred to other institutions, interest 
waned, and the society folded until its re- 
cent revival. 


A new charter, by-laws and constitution 
were worked out at the first meeting of the 
new group and elections were held to deter- 
mine the leadership for its new year of o- 
eration. Dennis Hall was elected President; 
William Tucker, Yice President; and David 
Rucker, Secretary. Under their fine and 
able leadership and the sponsorship and co- 
sponsorship respectively of Mr. William 
Snyder and Mr. Van Graham, the group has 
flourished and grown into a fully competent 
debating group. 


During the academic year 1966-67, the group 
staged many intramural debates on the nat- 
ional topic ‘Resolved: That the United 
States Should Substantially Reduce Its 
Foreign Policy Commitments.’ All members 
Participated in the intramural debates and 
the participants were scored by other mem- 
bers of the society on their presentation, 
delivery, preparedness and the evidence 
used in their arguments. Each debater, af- 
ter the judging and scoring was completed, 
was assigned to one of two groups - the 
college and ‘non’ college level. The col- 
lege level group was assigned, on a rotat- 
ing basis, to participate with the various 
colleges that were invited to the institu- 
tion. 


The society met three universities during 
the year: defeating Bloomsburg and Penn 
State. and losing to Bucknell. The last de- 


PENN STATE UNIVERSITY DEBATERS VISIT LEWISBURG 


bate taking place on the Bucknell campus 
during their ‘Anti-Vietnam Week’ activity. 


Also during the year, the society took ad- 
vantage of the new furlough policy of the 
Bureau and visited two campuses to partici- 
pate in their debating activities. Two of 
the group journeyed to Penn State to take 
part in their Joseph F. O’Brien Debate Con- 
gress, and as mentioned previously, to 
Bucknell to participate in their activity. 


It is expected that many other colleges and 
universities will participate in the year’s 
coming activities, and invitations have al- 
ready been sent to schools in the area to 
invite them to add us to their Fall and 
Spring itinerary. Some very favorable re- 
plies have been received and it is antici- 
pated that the society will entertain many 
different groups during the coming year. 


The society offers a great deal to the neo- 
phyte member. It offers an opportunity to 
develop greater public speaking skill and 
subsequent composure that ensues from being 
‘on your feet’ in front of a group. It of- 
fers a free exchange of opinions, held in 
check by the rules of parliamentary proced- 
ure: and, it gives the individual the op- 
portunity to stay abreast of public opinion 
by the constant research necessary to pre- 
sent an intelligent argument during a de- 
bating session. 


The new school year, beginning in September 
will offer everyone an opportunity to join 
the society and to participate as an active 
member of the Lewisburg team. If you have 
any doubts about joining. come up some Sun- 
day and observe the proceedings. You’!1 
find it worthwhile. —END 
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THE KEY.... 
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E key that locked Edward Gonzales behind federal 


prison bars nearly two years ago also turned the 
36 year old convict toward an art career. 


Now serving a three-year term in the federal peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg, Gonzales, of New York City, 
has been refining an artistic talent with works 
that have drawn praise from fellow inmates, art 
critics, and even art buffs in the new federa 
2 building at Pittsburgh. 


Brows of his landscape paintings in oils are on 
Qidisplay in the public information and executive 
offices of the interagency board of U.S. Civil 
Service examiner in the federal building. 


(PO 32 embarked on the painting projects for the 
Civil Service offices after meeting with severa 
of the board’s directors at an August meeting here 
wat the penitentiary. 


\The paintings, which included a depiction of a 
‘tranquil, snow- draped forest scene now are appear- 
jing in the service’s public information offices on 
# the first floor. They were presented at a board 
meeting by J. J. Parker, warden of the Lewisburg 
penitentiary. 


Gonzales’ works have attracted several interested 
buyers since they went on display, but the demand 
j}for his paintings reached its peak last May at the 
prison’s first annual arts and crafts exhibit. 


During the exhibit, which attracted an audience of 
}more than 800 persons, all but two of the fourteen 
(paintings by Gonzales were grabbed up - four of 
/ them by one awed woman. 


)» Gonzales also is art director of the prison Holy 
4i\Name Society Magazine. 


& Since his success at the exhibit, Gonzales has 
» been swamped by more than 40 orders for his oi 
epee Paintings. 

(|The budding artist has indicated that he hopes to 
pursue his success in this field after completing 
his sentence, according to Warden Parker. 


(Reprint from the Sunbury Daily Item, Sunbury, Pa) 
ee 


inmate Speaks To 


a 
PURED CROSS} 
Raphael Darkins, inmate and Chairman of § 
the United States Penitentiary Blood 
Bank Committee, was granted a ‘furlough 
under the Prisoner’s Rehabilitative Act 
to attend the meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania American Red Cross 


Blood Center’, held at the Necho Allen 
Hotel, in Pottsville, Pa. 


Mr. Ralph Adams, Chairman of the Reg- 
ional Blood Center Committee, and Li- 
brarian at the institution, with Mr. 
S.H. Levine, Coordinator for the in- 
stitutional Blood Bank Committee, ac- 
companied Mr. Darkins, who was the 
principle speaker. 


Rafe Darkins explained to the members 
present at the meeting how the men of 
Lewisburg are mctivated in giving their 
blodd. He went on to say how vigorously 
the Inmate Blood Bank Committee works 
hand in hand with the inmate body to 
make each and every visit to the insti- 
tution by the American Red Cross an ab- 
solute success. And to this date there 
has never been a failure. 


Editor’s Note: In our December issue of 
THE LENS we stated: ...‘This marked the 
16th successful year that the men of 
Lewisburg have responded so graciously. 
To date, 19,890 pints of this life 
saving blood has been donated by these 
men.’ 


I am indeed proud to report that at the 
conclusion of the year 1966, the men of 
Lewisburg BROKE the 20,000 donor mark. 
As of this edition, they have donated 
20,687 pints of this life-saving blood, 
and this does not include the many, 
many pints donated during emergencies 
in the area of Lewisburg Township. § 
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A Progressive Step... 


Die Dale Carnegie pee 


The Dale Carnegie Banquet was conducted for 


the 37 students graduating from the 14 week 
course. Guests attending were Warden Parker, 
Messrs. Earhart, Graham, Hitchcock, Dainoff, 
Strauser, Britton, and Dr. Weller, all with 
their wives. Reverend Ezell and Father Mari- 
nak were present, as well as Mr. Levitz, one 
of the Dale Carnegie Instructors. 


Jim Foy was M.C. and did an outstanding job. 
He introduced Warden Parker (after we had 
all enjoyed a wonderful Roast Beef Dinner) 
as the first speaker The warden gave an in- 
spiring talk on the achievements the men had 
made during the course and expressed an op- 
timistic outlook for better educational fac- 
ilities for the men in the future. 


Edward J. Kemp, the graduate who won the a- 
ward for the best Prepared Speech, was the 
second speaker - - and what a performance he 
gave. Using all the techniques taught in the 
course, Ed held the audience spellbound with 
his resume of the past and his ambitions for 
the future. Unique in his own way, he left 
no doubt in the minds of us all that he was 
the champ and richly deserved his award. 


Mr. Earhart was the next speaker and com- 
mended the men on their endeavors and aspi- 
rations for the future. He said, ‘It makes 
me feel good to see men like you taking ad- 
vantage of these educational programs. This 
is the largest class we have ever had 
‘graduate and I hope in the future they will 
grow even larger.’ 


Charles B. Lankford (erstwhile editor of the 
Lens) was_also a graduate and winner of the 
Highest Award for Achievement. Chuck spoke 
briefly, stating that ‘he had seen many per- 
sonalities change during the course and that 
he hoped each individual graduate would be 
re-evaluated by the Classification Committee 
not just because they had graduated, but be- 
cause of the change in a person as a whole, 
each of them having a completely new outlook 
on life.’ 


Frank Esposito, winner of the Award for Best 
Impromptu Speech, showed his versatility by 
speaking of his accomplishments during the 
course. Also, on behalf of the graduating 
class, he presented Mr. Graham with an auto- 
graphed Christmas Card, saying: ‘Speaking 
for all of us, there is no doubt in any of 
our minds that Mr. Graham has a place in his 
heart for all of us.’ Needless to say, the 
ovation for Mr. Graham was overwhelming. 


The program was concluded with a prayerby 
Rev. Ezell..... and another day had ended. 


. 
CESSES 
t C BOX ty a } 

This is the seventh year that the Dale 
Carnegie Course has been made available 
to inmates at Lewisburg. Nine classes 
have graduated. There is no charge for 
the course and the instructors donate 
their time and talents. We sincerely 
feel that this is one of the most worth- 

while courses available to us. 
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Most ideas about the treatment of prisoners 
seem to be based upon a wrong concept - the 
concept that the words coNVICT and CRIMINAL 
are synonymous. This is no more true than 
the common idea that all politicians are 
crooked - the majority are quite honest. 


Forty years ago, the situation was some- 
what different. Laws were simpler then, and 
so were people. To go to prison a man had 
to be a ‘criminal’, selecting crime as a 
means of livelihood just as a man selects 
plumbing es a trade. The field for eligi- 
bility to any self-respecting prison was 
limited to out-and-out uncomplicated lar- 
ceny, housebreaking, arson, skullcracking, 
murder, and some of the by-lines of these 
respective industries. A man committed for 
dodging his income tax would have been 
laughed out of prison before his name was 
dry on the books. In those days. prisons 
were peopled by yeggs, journeyman thieves, 
and bona-fide tough guys; an inmate had no 
standing at all until after his third con- 
viction; and perhaps the public was right 
in figuring that they were a race apart to 
e accorded special treatment. 


Times, however, have changed. Hundreds of 
laws have been placed on the books - laws 
which make practically anyone eligible for 
a trip to the hoosegow. 


The net results of all this, with the nor- 
mal people going to jail because of abnor- 
mal laws and abnormal people winding up in 
the same place because of relatively normal 
laws, is that prisons are becoming clutter- 
ed up with the same kind of people who used 
to wonder what kind of people there were in 
prison. 


Seriously enough, approximately 60% of the 
men you see in prison today are just the 
sort of people you see sitting across from 
you in the bus on the way to work in the 
morning. They talk about and are interested 
in the same things as the famed anonymity, 
‘the man in the street’. They are fascina- 
ted and horrified at the vicious crimes 
just as the people outside are. They have 
no taste for the things that are popularly 
supposed to delight denizens of the under- 
world, and never have had. 


Inmates are just PEG 


by Francis Jarad Schultz 


All they want is to get out of prison, ge 
a job, rejoin their families, or to Marry 
and raise a family and never see a pair of 
handcuffs again. This pretty well conforas 
to the idea of ‘good citizens’ outside. 


A slightly smaller percentage are the su- 
perficially hard-boiled few who are mental- 
ly or chronologically adolescent enough to 
be susceptible to the influence of the un- 
derworld life as depicted on television. 
Their importance as menaces to society is 
nil - they are mainly a nuisance, and un- 
derneath they are actually quite decent, if 
mediocre persons, who have the same inter- 
ests, desires, and hopes as the regular 
citizen who earns instead of steals. What 
they really need is a proper refocusing of 
attitudes. 


Then there are the mentally distorted. The 
wackos certainly are not criminals. Every 
family has an ‘Aunt Mary’ or a ‘Cousin Ann’ 
who is forever setting the household on its 
ear with a ‘nervous’ breakdown. This parti- 
cular disturbance is a condition that only 
men or women of wealth can get away with 
without visiting the jailhouse. 


These groups add up to a large percentage 
of the population of a correctional insti- 
tution. They represent a good cross-section 
of the lower half of the American middle 
class. 


Generally speaking, the members of the var- 
ious groups are sane, industrious, coopera- 
tive, socially-conscious persons with nor- 
mal interests, everyday likes and dislikes, 
and the run of the mill reactions to stand- 
ard experiences. In fact, they ARE the peo- 
ple on the outside - temporarily on the in- 
side. 


Therefore, it seems only reasonable that 
people who write, orate, and otherwise car- 
ry on about what should be done for and to 
prisoners, should first check on the possi- 
bility advanced here that inmates are not 
some special group or class, not a differ- 
ent species, but - - JUST PEOPLE. 
as 
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It has become increasingly apparent in the 
last several years that something was wrong 
with the manner in which society sought to 


‘rehabilitate’ the inmates confined in our 
prisons and correctional institutions. Al- 
most overnight a progressive administration 
has initiated several revolutionary pro- 
grams designed to develop a more effective 
method for accomplishing this. Whether or 
not these programs succeed depends a great 
deal upon how the persons responsible for 
their administration view the offender. 
This article is written in an endeavor to 
promote an understanding of the inmate as 
an individual and thereby help make success 
possible and real. The following is a crit- 
ical analysis of penological research meth- 
ods which illustrates several areas where 
divergences from reality are apparent. The 
tendency of these methods to de-personal ize 
the individual offender and categorize him 
according to prescribed criteria seems to 
have promulgated a school of thought where- 
in the offender becomes ‘THE NAN NOBODY 
KNOWS’. 


Social Stratification among inmates, which 
definitely exists, is a subtle phenomenon. 
Although social scientists have prepared 
lengthy reports on this aspect of prison 
life, a perusal of these reports by the 
perceptive inmate will result in a feeling 
of ‘how little they really know.’ This does 
not mean that the information amassed by 
these researchers is worthless. In most 
cases observation will affirm their find- 
ings as far as they go. The most obvious 
deficiency,of these studies is caused by 
the failure of .the researcher to penetrate 
the collective identity which all inmates 
are forced to assume upon conviction and 
incarceration. 


The Role-Shift which occurs is activated, 
(in the presence of the Social Scientist), 
ironically, by a desire to cooperate. The 
inmate wants to be understood and feels 
his cooperation will perhaps provide in- 
sight for the prison officials and, there- 
fore, result in administrative changes that 
will make his burdens a little easier to 
bear. The fact that his individual presence 
has been acknowledged, i.e., ‘I was picked 
to take this test’, is also conducive to 
cooperation. 


What is the result of this attitude? The 
inmate will have a strong desire to provide 
information. However, the feelings of in- 
adequacy he develops as a result of being a 
‘reject’ or an ‘outcast’ will prompt him to 
answer in a manner which he feels may lead 
to redemption. His intent will be to slant 
his responses in a manner which he feels is 
in accordance with the dictates of society. 
Shrewdness is a requisite for survival in 
confinement and this intuitive cunning will 
be applied by the subject in order to mini- 
mize the difference between himself and so- 
ciety at large. He wants to show the world 
that ‘he’s not really such a bad fellow 
after all’. It is apparent that with these 
factors uppermost in the inmates mind, that 
the acquisition of objective data is not 
possible. The information thus obtained 
will reflect superficial generalities with- 
out providing any indices likely to lead to 
an understanding of the subject or inmates 
in general. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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....We are the wives of men who are in prison.... 


No one can possible know the ache we carry 
in our hearts. Our men have been taken from 
us because they crossed the barrier between 
Right and Wrong and must pay their debt to 
society. But, in a sense, we too are being 
punished. We find ourselves surrounded in a 
situation of hardship and frustration, of 
confusion and fear. Our burden is not an 
easy one, many of us have children and very 
little money. We now, must be the provider. 
Yet....we wait! 


We hold our heads high and we wear a smile 
even though at times it be through tears. We 
know we must be strong for our men, as they 
are faced with the fear of losing us. Each 
of us, in our own way, must show our man un- 
derstanding and give him the reassurances he 
needs. Secretly, we are proud of ourselves, 
for we’ve been faced with one of the great- 
est tests a woman can meet, that of waiting 
for her man, and we find our love is strong 
enough to face this challenge. True, some 
have laid the burden down in search of hap- 
piness elsewhere. For those of us who con- 
tinue to wait, this makes us more determined 
than ever to face our situation squarely and 
meet our vow ‘For better or for worse.’ Hap- 
piness is the future- the happiness we know 
we will have. 


iY Oe 


We come from far and near to visit our men. 
There are many things we wish to say to them 
but we cannot. So we try to convey our words 
through our eyes and, if we are lucky, the 
touch of our hands. 


Down deep, we try and hold ourselves in re- 
serve for the day we know will truly be ours 
-the day our man is once again home with us. 


Yes, we come, in spite of our meager amount 
of money, curious whispers and stares, or 
the long journey we may have to take to get 
there. 


Why? Because we find that in seeing our man, 
we receive new strength to go on. Our burden 
becomes lighter as we are filled with fresh 
determination to face each new day and the 
problem it may bring. 


We love our men very much and this is why we 
are ‘The Women Who Wait!’ 


GLGEVR ey 


EDITOR’ S NOTE: This article is reprinted 
from the OBSERVER. It was written and sub- 
mitted by the wife of an inmate. We feel 
that she expresses very poignantly the 
thoughts of most of our wives - thoughts 
they haven’t been able to put into words. 
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A Success....% 
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One of the highlights of our entertainment 
year occurred on March 2nd - the night that 
the inmate show ‘New Faces of ’67’ was pre- 
sented to a capacity audience in the audi- 
torium. It was easy to see that much pre- 
paration, much thought, much ‘work’ had 
taken place to make this show a success. 


Producer Sam Wright had an abundance of 
talent to draw from - several performers 
who had been ‘pros’ on the outside - plus 
two delightful??? female impersonators who 
‘almost’ reminded us of what we're missing. 
Several of the musical groups were good 
enough to be successful on records if they 
had the right contacts and coaching. The 
big band, under the direction of Rafe Dark- 
ins, did a fine job of backing up the vocal 
numbers. 


As you can see in the pictures, most of the 
entertainers seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves as much as the audience. All in all, 
the night was a big success. % 


me ‘COUNT’ - WITH A PORTION OF THE AUDIENCE 
IN THE BACKGROUND. 


COUNT BASIE’S ORCHESTRA - A GROUP OF MANY 
INDIVIDUAL STARS. 


te Wednesday, June 2lst, Count Basie and his 
trchestra brought an hour-long concert to the 
zen of N.E.P. The Count was in the area to 
play for adance and accepted the Institution’s 
invitation to perform for the inmates. 


The musicians were overwhelmed by the tre- 
sendous applause. Several times it was almost 
impossible to hear the music because of spon- 
tameous applause. The auditorium was packed 
and at the end of the show the audience arose 
‘as one’ and gave a standing ovation for sev- 
eral minutes to the Count and his men, 


APTER THE CONCERT - DINNER IN THE STAFF 
DINING ROOM. 
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Cs SENTENCE 
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e+eto be committed to the 
Attorney General or his 
authorized representative 
for imprisonment for the 
term of your Natural Life.. 


Never Say Die! 


ce csn tad That was the sentence imposed on a 
Lewisburg inmate by a Federal Judge in the 
Southern District of New York......the date 
was August 15, 1963. 


The effect of this sentence was that the 
then 33-year old convict would become eli- 
gible for initial parole consideration no 
less than a full fifteen (15) years later. 
He would have reached 48 years of age. The 
year would be 1978. It goes without saying, 
his prospects were not very bright, by any 
means. 


After the judge pronounced sentence came 
the time-consuming appeals. A conglomera- 
tion of affidavits, collateral attacks, pe- 
titions, motions, rehearing petitions, etc. 
filed by a battery of attorneys, carried 
our inmate into the year 1966 before he be- 
gan to serve his sentence. Although incar- 
cerated throughout all this time, he had 
exercised his option and elected not to 
commence service of sentence. Thus, unable 
to receive credit for the time spent in 
jail due to statutory regulations, the pa- 
role eligibility date was projected from 
1978 to 1981. Our man would now be 51 years 
old before any possibility of his return to 
society. 


To make matters worse, no relief was af- 
forded by the courts and the intervening 
three-year period ‘not served’ appeared to 
have been totally wasted. Our man was des- 
tined to the long-long ‘dead-wait’ of fif- 
teen hopeless-helpless years before he could 
even begin to entertain any ideas about re- 
lease. Even then, parole was not a guaran- 
tee. 


As a last desperate resort the inmate filed 
a motion with the sentencing judge pursuant 
to Rule 35, Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. He asked the judge for a reduction 
or reconsideration of his sentence. Over 
the years, however, all the indications 
pointed toward an unfavorable reaction from 
the judge concerning this particular case. 
The outlooks were not very enlightening. 


by Nelson C. Drummond 


Several months ago. choosing one of the 
various methods available to his discretion 
the judge granted the motion to the extent 
thes, Si«w~.} the prisoner may become eligible 
for parole at such time as the Board of Pa- 
role may determine.’ The sentence was modi- 
fied and re-designated under the provisions 
of Section 4208(a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, Title 18. In plain 
words, this meant that instead of waiting 
for the passage of 15 years without any 
forseeable hope of release, the inmate wil] 
now be interviewed by the next Parole Board 
- - the difference is nearly 14 years. 


What justification did the inmate have as a 
basis for his motion to the judge? Truth- 
fully, not much. At least, that is how it 
would appear to the casual observer. He is 
an average inmate who from the outset a- 
dapted himself to institutional environment 
and meintained good work and conduct rec- 
ords. He observed the rules and regulations 
and actively participated in educational, 
religious and charitable activities. All of 
these are an intricate and integral part of 
the Bureau of Prisons Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram. As a result of his endeavors, the in- 
mate received commendations from various 
institution officials and several highly 
favorable letters from outside sources. 
With this apparently meager performance 
record, the judge was evidently impressed 
enough to re-consider the sentence and give 
our man a new lease. 


The inmate may not be paroled next year. or 
the next. nor the next; but, it sure beats 
that fifteen year dead-wait. It does some- 
thing else too; it shows that the new trend 
toward maximum flexibility in the rehabili- 
tation area as opposed to pure punishment 
is becoming a reality. Additionally, in no 
uncertain terms, it informs the inmate that 
his return to society is left to him and 
will largely depend on and be determined by 
his own individual conduct and behaviour. 
Above all, it is proof that there is always 
room for hope. Who knows..... next time it 
may be you. END 
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Prison Is A Place.....: 


erated where the first prisoner you see looks 
like an All-American college boy, and you’re 
surprised. Later on you’re disgusted because 
people on the outside still have the same 
prejudices about prisoners that you used to 
have. 


.....Where hope springs eternal, where each 
parole board appearance means a chance to get 
out, even if the odds are hopelessly against 
you. 


saree where the flame in everyman burns low. 
For some it goes out but for most it flickers 
weakly, and sometimes flashes brightly, but 


it never seems to burn-as brightly as it once 
did. 


ahs od where you find grey hairs, or where you 
find your hair starting to disappear. It’s a 
place where you get false teeth, stronger 
glasses, and aches and pains you never felt 
before - a place where you grow old and wor- 
ry about it. 


ness where you hate through clenched teeth, 
where you want to beat and choke and kick and 
scratch. But just as often as not you don’t 
know who you want to do these things to, and 
you wonder if the psychologist knows what he 
is talking about when he says you really hate 
yourself. 


ocd 0% where you can go for years without feel- 
ing the touch of a human hand, where you can 
go for months without hearing a kind word. It 
is a place where your friendships are shallow 
and you know it. 


er where you hear about a friend’s divorce 
and you didn’t even know he was married. It 
is a place where you hear about your neigh- 
bor’s kids graduating from school - and you 
thought they hadn’t started yet. 


_...-where you’re smarter than the parole 
board, because you know which guys will go 
straight and which ones won’t. You’re wrong 
just as often as the board is, but you never 
admit it - and neither do they. 


Bevo ote where you forget the sound of a baby’s 
cry. You forget the sound of a dog’s bark, 
or even the sound of the dial-tone of a 


phone. 


eae where you wait for a promised visit. 
When it doesn’t come, you worry about a car 
accident. Then, when you find out the reas- 
on your visitors didn’t come you’re glad 
because it wasn’t serious and then disap- 
pointed because such a little thing could 
keep them away. 


canvetale where, if you’re married, you watch 
your marriage die. It’s a place where you 
learn that absence does not make the heart 
grow fonder, and where you stop blaming 
your wife for wanting a real live man in- 
stead of a fading memory. 


ae acai where you get out of some day. When 
you do, you wonder how everyone else can be 
so calm when you’re so excited. When the 
bus driver goes over 25 miles an hour you 
want to tell him to slow down, but you 
don’t because you know it’s foolish to 
interfere. 


-YES, PRISON IS QUITE A PLACE. 


(via The Prison Mirror) 
VA 


REGRESSION... .- PRISON IS A PLACE WHERE..... 
the flogging of prisoners has resumed. 


Apparently the flogging of prisoners in the 
Mississippi State Prison has resumed on a 
large scale. 


Fred James, former superintendent of the 
prison, abolished the lash during his te- 
nure, said he was informed recently that 
30 convicts were flogged in one afternoon. 
The reason? - -‘For hanging around the end 
of the cotton field for too long a period 
of time.’ 


Present prison superintendent admits that 
use of the lash, authorized under state law 
was revived. (via Satellite) 
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Many articles we read stress the need of 
acquiring an education. From the minute we 
arrive at Lewisburg, we begin to hear that 
the first and most important thing we must 
do toward rehabilitating ourselves is to 
take advantage of the educational facili- 
ties available to us. 


Those who stress the need for education are 
not giving bum advice, but I would like to 
inject my own belief that education is not 
the first and most important thing we must 
do, 


Education is like a tool for people to use, 
just as a hammer or saw is used by a car- 
penter. However, before a carpenter chooses 
a tool he must first have an idea of what 
he is going to build. After the idea is 
formed and the details worked out, he may 
then go ahead and select the tools that fit 
his particular needs. 


Education is the same way. We don’t need 
conversational French if we plan to drive a 
bulldozer in southwestern Texas. 


Before we can correctly select a tool, we, 
like the carpenter, must know what we are 
going to use it for. Many of us, when we 
arrived here, were like Columbus. When he 


7 Where are YOU going? 
—_ by Stepk 
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started out, Columbus didn’t know where he 
was going; when he got there, he didn’t 
know where he was; and when he got back, he 
didn’t know where he had been. 


The first thing we must do is decide where 
we are going; what we want to become. Once 
this is established, we can choose the 
course of action best suited for our needs. 


A high school education is naturally the 
first educational achievement that we al] 
neec. But let’s not fool ourselves - there 
are some of us who don’t have that diploma, 
and, if we are honest, some of us know that 
we will never get it. 


I have observed that in September almost 
all of the educational classes are full. 
Then, after a few weeks, sixty to seventy 
percent have dropped out, with more to do 
the same before the semester is over. What 
is the reason for this? 


one reason is that many enrol! in subjects 
they would like to know, but which they do 
not actually need. Then, after a few weeks 
when they discover it takes a little hard 
work, they sit back and say they do not 
need this particular course. So they drop 
out! Most of these men don’t know if they 
need this course or not, because most of 
them have no idea where they are going in 
life. 


Now let’s look at the man who has taken the 
first step, and formed some concrete plans. 
This man has decided that he is going to 
become, let’s say, an architect. He knows 
that he needs math and mechanical drawing. 
For this man, when the going gets rough, he 
realizes that these are not subjects that 
he can fluff off, because they are neces- 
sary tools for him. He is the man who took 
step number one and formed his plan of 
action. 


Have you formed your plans? If not. why not 
do so before you waste any more of your 
time? Once you have formulated your plan of 
action, then, and only then, can you say, 
‘I know where I’m going, I’m on my way.’ 
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Education In Prison 


by Rabbi David Schwartz 
There is a vast difference between the man} 
who turns to crime when he is educated and} 
the man who turns to education when he is a} 
criminal. While the tools of education are} 
no guaranty of character - a man may carry} 
a kit of burglar’s tools and a doctor’s de- 
gree at the same time - it is, without a 
doubt, a powerful aid in forming or trans- 
forming it. 
} 


There is no single formula for the solution 
of crime for which society is so restlessly 
and so fruitlessly seeking - fruitlessly be- 


cause no sipgle ormula exists. It is folly 
to assume that the mere meeting of standard 


school requirements will produce the re- 
formed man, or that any type of scicacrena 
will necessarily ‘reform’. When the solu- } 
tion for crime is found, ifever, the search 
will have led into every field of human 
knowledge, not alone into the social sci- } 
ences and not alone into the terrain of any { 
agency, such as education. But giving pri- 
soners some of the intellectual tools which 
they lack, extending their horizons, open- 
ing new and interesting fields, equipping 
them to engage more ably in the competitive 
struggle which most of them will wage for 
existence as ex-convicts, laying the neces- 
sary foundations of what is considered 
‘practical’ training, related to jobs and 
grocers’ bills, will increase the mathema- 
tical chances in favor of what we call re- 
formation. 


For the physically and mentally fit in pri- 
son, education is the real hope. It is al- 
ways possible that education may open up to 
the criminal fields more secure than crime, 
if less lucrative. 
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‘Basic’ Education.. 


Adult Basic Education Grant 
for Education Dept. enlargement 


The Education Dept. recently received a 
$12,000 Federal grant from the Office of 
Continuing Education to be used to assist 
inmates interested in achieving an educa- 
tion. These’ funds have been used to i sugu- 
rate a series of Basic Education Courses at 
Lewisburg. At this time there are 143 men 
enrolled in the courses sponsored by this 
grant. One hundred ten men attend the six 
day-time classes and thirty-three are en- 
rolled in the two evening classes. In addi- 
tion to the classes at Lewisburg the course 
is also being offered at Allenwood. The 
courses comprise a total of approximately 
200 hours of classroom study and will term- 
inate in June. Qualified civilian teachers 
conduct the studies. 


Supervisor of Education W.H. Earhart states 
there will probably be forty men who will 
receive High School Diplomas in June as a 
result of their conscientiously applying 
themselves to the studies offered in these 
courses. Certainly this is a worthwhile 
achievement. 


Much is being done to diversify the Educa- 
tion Dept. curriculum. Current courses range 
from basic readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic, 
to college level courses in Sociology and 
Psychology. Under these circumstances no 
justifiable excuse can be offered for per- 
mitting your brain to stagnate. Invariably 
the ex-con that has ‘made it’ in the free 
world attributes part of his successful re- 
entry into society to the opportunities in 
educational and vocational training that he 
took advantage of in prison. 


STICK TO IT! 


DECIDE ON A COURSE - ENROLL - 


we pe rn nee 


A little five-year old on his first day in kindergarten walked up to the teacher's desk, 


asked to be excused and for directions to the Little Boy’s room. 


The teacher gave him 


instructions on how to get there and he went on his merry way. 


4 few minutes later he returned and informed the teacher that he 


Again the teacher gave directions, 
vent on his way. 


He soon returned and announced once more that he 


more explicitly this time, 


‘couldn’t find it.’ 
and again the little tyke 


‘still couldn’t find it.’ 


This time the teacher called one of the older boys to the front of the room and asked him 
to accompany the new student to the Little Boys room, A few minutes later they returned 


and the little-one looked much relieved. The older boy walked up to the teacher and said: 
"No wonder he couldn’t find it - - he had his pants on backwards.’ 
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Ex-Con 


Preaches 
Here 


+++Rehabilitation is usually merely 
the suppression or repression of cer- 
tain desires. Transformation, on the 
other hand, is the complete changing 
of these desires... 


These are the words with which Rev. Larry 
Baulch concluded our interview. He certain- 
ly should know ‘of what he speaks’, as he 
is a 3-time loser who was released from San 
Quentin Prison about 10-years ago. Since 
then he has become an ordained American 
Baptist minister and is Executive Director 
of the National Yokefellow Prison Ministry, 
an organization that endeavors to bring an 
effective ministry to the incarcerated man. 
In addition to these duties, he also works 
to establish half-way houses and is Direct- 
or of a half-way house in San Mateo, Calif. 
All in all, the last 10 years of his life 
have been almost a complete opposite of the 
years preceding them. 


The Yokefellows were established in 1949 
and consist of groups of individuals in 
different communities who get together once 
a week and try to honestly share their ex- 
periences, to communicate with each other, 
to help each other and others. The groups 
are also activated inside prison walls with 
the first group being established at McNeil 
Island in the early 50’s. Since then, there 
have been approximately 150 groups estab- 
lished and operating in prisons, mostly on 
the West coast. 


Rev. Baulch explained that he started life 
in crime quite early, at the age of 8-9 
when he first committed a burglary. He came 
from a small town in Oklahoma and lived on 
the ‘wrong side of the tracks’, literally 
as well as physically He was one of the 


Left to Right, Jim Gearhart, Mitch Rigel 
(Lens Editor), Rev. Baulch, and Steve 
Brackett (Prot. Chaplain's Clerk) 


‘have nots’ and decided that one way he 
could get many of the nice things he de- 
sired was to receive some of the proceeds 
from crime. This way of life continued and 
he served three terms at San Quentin, his 
first beginning when he was 19. 


It was during his third term at San Quentin 
that he experienced the awakening, the 
transformation that completely changed him. 
He mentions that he was in a desperate sit- 
uation, it was a real crisis in his life, 
he realized that he had really reached bot- 
tom and he completely surrendered and gave 
himself up to the Grace of God. He was very 
emphatic in pointing out that this change 
didn’t come about through any of his own 
achievements, he didn’t reform himself, but 
it was only through God’s mercy that he was 
converted. In trying to describe this ex- 
perience he says that it was an entirely 
new, different level on which he was think- 
ing. He began to see himself as others saw 
him and to realize the idolatry of the many 
things to which he attached value. He was 
‘ready’ for the change that occurred in his 
life through conversion. 


Rev. Baulch was guest minister at the Prot- 
estant Services on April 3, 1967. His mes- 
sage was well-received by the inmates and 
if it succeeded in starting just one inmate 
to ask himself ‘What am I doing in this 
prison?’ then it accomplished what Rev. 
Baulch considers the first step toward be- 
coming ‘ready’ for a conversion. —END 
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The Islam Report 


by Minister Isaiah Karriem 


The Honorable Elijah Muhammad, whose words 
to a vast audience at the Chicago Coliseum 
will be heard and recorded by even greater 
audiences throughout the world, is acknow- 
ledging having gained more adherents and a 
better base than any prophet that preceded 
him. Spiritual leaders point out that not 
even Moses had made in his day the kind of 
headway against almost impossible obstacles 
as has Muhammad. Nor had he suffered the 
kind of early deprivation and undergone the 
kind of spiritual testings as has this hum- 
ble Georgia born black man who has risen to 
be the greatest leader the black man has 
ever known. 


The Coliseum was packed to its capacity and 
it seats 12,000 persons. There were 2,000 
more on the outside trying to enter. Dele- 
gates and representatives from every state 
in the union and many foreign countries 
gathered to hear Messenger Muhammad deliver 
his historic lecture on ‘The Judgment of 
This World.’ He pointed out that never be- 
fore in history have the times been so grave 
and so serious. He said the nations are an- 
gry for it is the time of separation from 
the whites of the nation. Messenger Muham- 
mad pointed out that Islam is as old as God 
himself. It is in fact the creed of humani- 
ty. It did not originate from the teachings 
of Muhammad in the 14th century, but it was 
VISITING MINISTER KARRIEM ADDRESSING ISLAMS the religion of every prophet of God who 
appeared in any part of the world. 


Islam was the religion of Adam, Noah, Moses 


Testament to the fact that God appeared in 
the Person of Master Fard Muhammad and se- 
lected from the midst of the oppressed and 
enslaved people of America..... 


The Honorable Elijah Muhammad, the last 
Messenger of Allah was openly in evidence 
on the eve of the 1967 Savior’s Day Conven- 
tion held in the Chicago Coliseum. As the 
divinely inspired program and teachings of 
Messenger Muhammad now stands in almost un- 
disputed prominence as the only path toward 
freedom, justice and equality for America’s 
25,000,000 black people. 


and Jesus. In fact, Islam is the religion 
of every human child that is born. Islam is 
the nature made by Allah in which He has 
made man. There is no altering in Allah’s 
creation what is the right religion. Islam 
is in America to unite the American so cal- 
led Negros and to give them a sense of dig- 
nity and race pride and to unite them into 
a true brotherly and sisterly love. To rid 
them of all of the crime and vices and low 
morals in which they have been for the last 
400 years. Islam and Islam alone with the 
help of Almighty Allah and His Messenger’ 
Elijah Muhammad will do the job. 


by Bob Lewis 


Rev. David Kistler, Pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in Shamokin Dam, Pa., invited three 


of us from the population to join in agroup 


discussion with his Young Couples’ Society 
on Saturday evening, February 25, 1967. 
Rey. Kistler served as a Chaplain Intern 
here in the summer of 1966 and, when the 
course was completed, he decided to devote 
some of his time to us by moderating a group 
therapy session regularly. His invitation 
was one more way of showing his concern for 
our situation. 


Don Miller, BobJohnson and I were all dres- 
sed up in our Saturday-night best when the 
Chaplain arrived to take us on the trip to 
Shamokin Dam. We were naturally anxious a- 
tout the outcome of the meeting. There were 
no formal plans or topics and as the Chap- 
lain put it we were expected to talk about 
our problems as convicted men having to 
again face society. When we arrived at the 
church we were greeted in the warmest fash- 
ion and put completely at ease. Chaplain 
Ezell and his wife, Rev. Kistler and his 
wife and about fifteen other couples from 
25 to 35 years of age were present when the 
meeting got under way. 


One of the first steps in overcoming public 
image of the ex-con involves establishing a 
means of communication between the prisoner 
and the citizen. This I feel was the purpose 


(From left to right) Don Miller from 
Allenwood, Bob Johnson from Farm Camp 
and Bob Lewis from Lewisburg pictured 
as they left the Institution to visit 
urch in Shamokin Dam, 


of the meeting. Chaplain Ezell opened the 
discussion with a question: ‘How can the 
church and its membership help former pris- 
oners find a useful place in society?’ He 
drew attention to the suspicion, mistrusts 
and rejection which society has toward us 
and said ‘Put yourself in these men’s shoes 
and you will see the need for dispelling 
the myths and misconceptions about prison- 
ers if they are ever to become productive 
citizens.’ 


The group was first int€rested in our per- 
sonal backgrounds which each of us covered 
briefly. None of the group had been person- 
ally acquainted with anyone who had been 
imprisoned and their questions were sensible 
and, of course, searching. One man recount- 
ed an experience with an inmate who was 
selling him leather goods by mail and who 
wrote for a twenty-dollar loan to buy a bus 
ticket to get home on parole and who never 
repaid the loan as promised. In the exchange 
of questions and answers. the group learned 
of a pastor who asked one man never to come 
into his church again because he was an ex- 
con and of another instance where a man was 
denied a driver's license and lost a good 
jOb opportunity because he told the truth 
to the ever-present question, ‘Have you 
ever been arrested?’ on an application. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Shamokin Dam, Pennsylvania 17876 
THE REV. DAVID N. KISTLER, Pastor 
Telephones: Area Code 717 Office: 743-3056 Parsonage: 743-3051 


SUNBURY DISTRICT - CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD - LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Shamokin Dam, Pa. 
April 1, 1967 


Dear Chaplain Ezell, 


I wish to take this onvortunity to express thanks, first, 
on behalf of the couple's club of St. Matthew's and, secondly, 
my own personal thanks for the rewarding and rich exverience 

that you, Mr. Miller, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Johnson offered to us. 


I personally feel that if more neonle could have ovport- 
unities such as this, these men would face no more difficulties 
or problems than the average man in everyday life. 


In Christian fellowshin and love, who of us could nossibly 
deny to any other man what we ourselves would exnect? 


I feel the answer to this is in the love exemnlified by 
Jesus Christ on the Cross. I am confident in saving that our 
peovle who attended this meeting would try now to do this. 


My prayers are with you for the continuance of this vro- 


yram, 


Please exvress our thanks to Mr. Miller, Mr. Lewis and 
Johnson. 


Mr. 


Sincerely vours, 


3/0 4 
Charlee Ve kite Aas 


Charles R. Beaver 
President 
Couple's Club 
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Lewisburg’s Education Department is contin- 
ually revamping and diversifying its curri- 
culum to encompass courses than enable an 
inmate to find successful employment upon 
release. Perhaps one of the best ways of 
being assured of a job is to learn an un- 
usual trade - one that is unfamiliar to most 
people. Three years ago, Mr. Van B. Graham, 
Ass’t. Supv. of Education, was responsible 
for starting a class in Traffic Management 
(which is certainly a subject that most of 
us know little about) and it has been a 
continuous success. Perhaps one reason for 
its success is that the entrance require- 
ments are quite high. To be eligible, one 
must have a good background in math so that 
he can figure rates, space allocations. 
etc. As a result of these requirements, the 
men entering the course know beforehand 
what they are getting into and conscien- 
tiously apply themselves throughout the 
training. It should be noted that this is 
the only Traffic Management Class in the 
entire Federal Penal System. 


twenty men graduated from this 


Recently, 
class. This was the largest group to grad- 
uate since the course’s inception. 


Presiding over the graduation exercises 
were the two inmate instructors, Joe Culmo 
and Ronaldo Sosa. Warden J. J. Parker and 
Mr. Graham attended as guest speakers 


Warden Parker ve an excellent discourse 
on the value and advantages of acquiring an 


education. His concluding remarks summar- 
ized the train of thought behind his entire 
speech when he said: ‘Once an education is 
gained, it is something that can never be 
taken from you.’ 


Supv. of Education W. H. Earhart was unable 
to attend the ceremonies, but his interest 
has been continuous since he spoke to the 
students at the start of the school term. 


Warden Parker and Mr. Graham presented 
diplomas to each graduate. END 
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A woman with a baby got on a streetcar. ‘My 
gosh,’ said the motorman, ‘what an ugly 
baby! I don’t believe I’ve ever seen an ug- 
lier child.’ 


A short time later an inspector boarded the 
streetcar and the offended mother approachea 
him saying ‘I wish to report the motorman 
for being rude to me and my child.’ 


‘As you wish, madam, write down his number 
and the complaint you wish to make.’ 


‘I haven’t got any pencil or paper,’ she 
replied. 


‘Here, use mine,’ said the inspector, giv- 
ing her a notebook and pencil. ‘You write 
it down while I hold your monkey.’ 
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By R.L. MoFarland 


The farmer stops his ploughing and wipes the 
sweat from his brow. He stares across the 
rolling countryside to where the small vil- 
lage lies nestled in a little dale. Smoke 
rises in streams from a few buildings, to 
flatten itself against the sky in an autumn- 
al haze. Off in the distance he can hear the 
drone of engines as they approach, shatter- 
ing the morning stillness with thwacking, 
chopping sounds. The helicopters scuttle a- 
cross the skies in groups, these giant mos- 
quito like machines that have infested his 
country cause the bitterness and hatred to 
rise up inside of him. 


He is told that they come to help, to free 
him, but he does not understand. Has he not 
worked this land for generations, as his fa- 
ther and his father’s father before him? To 
him freedom is a word, nothing more. What do 
they wish to free him from? From work? All 
must work to live, to eat. What do these 
foreigners know of his needs and wants? He 
remembers the stories that his daughter has 
brought back from the city of the foreign- 
ers. She works in the city and returns on 
occasion to visit and leave them a little 
money. He wonders about her work, but he 
never asks about it. The young men of the 
village say that the daughters sell them- 
selves to the foreigners. He does not wish 
to think of his daughter doing this, but he 
is afraid to ask her - he fears the truth. 
She says that the foreigners spend their 
money freely and drink too much. They speak 
of glittering cities and fantastic machines, 
things he does not want or need. He watches 
as her eyes light up when she speaks of 
these things. Infected with this madness of 
‘things’! The young are foolish - they dream 
too much. 

Most of the young men of the village have 
gone off to fight one another, to maim, to 
kill. Half of them hide about the country, 
ambushing, holding clandestine meetings, 


fat 
each with their own ideolog 
selfish reason to satisfy. 
sighs and shakes his head. 
come of any of it, he wonders. People will 


ther against brother, against son, 
to pursue or 
The farmer soon 


What good can 


die, blood will drench the soil and the 
flower of youth will be sacrificed by the 
power-mad politicians and militarists. Many 
thousands of dreams will perish in these 
jungles and rice fields. 


From across the valley a line of trucks 
filled with soldiers rumbles down a narrow 
road toward the little village. The dust 
rises in billows behind and around the con- 
voy, causing a vaporous haze to hang over 
the valley. The farmer watches intently for 
awhile and then begins walking toward the 
village - - leaving his fields shimmering 
in the noon-day heat. As he nears the vil- 
lage he can hear the cries and wailing of 
women and children. Some are 1@aving the 
village, carrying their possessions, child- 
ren run to and fro in confusion, He feels a 
sense of apprehension and consternation. A 
foreigner blocks his way to the village and 
shouts an unintelligible command at him. He 
halts and watches as the soldiers set fire 
to the homes, with torches and matches. The 
hatred wells up inside of him as the flames 
burst and consume the meager little homes 
of his friends and relatives. The women and 
children stand in silence and watch, tears 
streaming down their cheeks. He turns and 
stumbles blindly, brokenly, across the 
fields, tears filling his eyes. Why! Why! 
Why do the foreigners burn our villages, 
kill our young men, prostitute our women 
and try to fill them with impossible dreams 
of lands of milk and honey? 


Two soldiers stand watching the burning of 
the village, leaning upon their rifles. One 
speaks, «...fellow in ‘A’ company just told 
me that they found a little kid in one of 
those burned out huts, nuthin’ but char- 
coal. I sure don’t like this job, Mac.’ The 
other turns to him and says, ‘Neither do I, 
but orders are orders.’ They stand in sil- 


stealing food where ever they can. The other ence for a moment musing and the first sol- 

half goes off to join the foreigners, to dier says..-.‘Yeah, that always seems to be 

wear fancy uniforms and eat good food. Bro- the excuse.’ —END 
i ae 
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Cons 
Attend 
Freeworld 


Every Saturday afternoon 14 men leave the 
Institution and the Allenwood camp and go 
to college. They are part of a new program 
in which inmates are attending outside 
trade-training schools. These men are tak- 
ing a course in Electric Welding at the 
Williamsport Area Community College. The 
classes are for a period of four hours and 
will last for 12 weeks. Supervisor of Edu- 
cation W. H. Earhart says..... “it is hoped 
this will be a success and that in the fu- 
ture we will be able to secure funds for 
two such classes a year.- Williamsport Col- 
lege has a current enrollment of approxi- 
mately 2,000 participating in their various 
trade courses. The course that our men is 
taking can cost as much as $420.00 each 
Semester for out of state students. The men 
from Lewisburg seem to realize that this is 
a unique opportunity as voiced in the fol- 
lowing statements: 


JEROME HOLMAN...As one of the first inmates 
to attend this class it is hard to express 
my appreciation for this Privilege and op- 
portunity. The knowledge that I am gaining 
in this field and the confidence the in- 
structor has given me makes me certain that 
I can gain a new and respectable life in 
our free society. 


JAMES JOHNSON, JR...1 am very grateful to 
everyone concerned for allowing me to at- 
tend this school and to receive training. 
The only thing that was asked in return was 
that I give my time and foremost interest. 


WILLIAMS AREA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


OWENS ...My reason for applying for the 
welding class was to get myself a good 
trade in preparing for the outside world 
after being in confinement for over 8 years. 


ANDERSON ... Welding is a good trade, the 
money is good, the work isn’t bad, and 
there is always a demand for experienced 
welders. I’m sure this course will be bene- 
ficial to me in my quest for future secur- 
ity. 


WILLIAMS...The reason that I think this 
class will help me is that I’m 37 years old 
and although I've finished high school I 
don’t have any trade. With this training I 
should be able to take care of my family 
after I get out - which is what I really 
want to do. 


MC KETHON...The school of welding gives me 
the opportunity to learn a trade so that I 
can earn a good salary when released. 


NEW V.T. COURSE IN BLOCK LAYING...... A new 
Vocational Training Course is now being 
offered to men inside the walls. Covering 
all phases of brick and block laying, the 
cotrse includes 120 hours of instruction 


and practical 


structor. U 
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PRISONERS VISIT CHURCH (cont inued).... 


When and how much of the truth should the 
former prisoner tell about his past? If you 
stand to lose a job or destroy the confi- 
dence of a friend, you are naturally hesi- 
tent to tell of your conviction. There was 
much response in the group and it varied 
from ‘Why mention it?’ to ‘Always tell the 
truth when asked!’ Someone remarked in pas- 
sing that every person has episodes in life 
which cannot stand scrutiny by either their 
friends or employers. But the scales are 
balanced differently in the case of a con- 
victed man whose life is recorded in every 
negative factor and available through many 
different sources. Whatever redeeming vir- 
tue there may be is constantly threatened 
by the presence of the record. It is only a 
matter of time until someone finds out, we 
say. Why attempt to be a decent person when 
there is such overwhelming evidence that 
says you are not? 


They asked what the church and its member- 
ship could do to help. There is seemingly 
no singular answer to this question! It is 
not enough to say ‘God eares!’. This does 
not satisfy even the ordinary church member. 
What everyone wants is to have the man a- 
cross the aisle in church..across the bench 
at work...or across the hall in the apart- 
ment house to be interested in his well- 
being or at least to give him the benefit 
of his good intentions. Without associations 
like this, we are all in ‘prison’. Many of 
us are in prison because we lost control of 
our emotions and felt that the crime we 
committed was the only way out at the time. 
These circumstances and possible reactions 
are present in every man’s life, some can 
cope with the situation and others cannot. 
But does the convicted man have the pre- 
rogative to overcome this bad judgment and 
change? Can he find support within the com- 
munity when he does make that decision? 
Here is the void-which can be filled by the 
church and its membership. 


Just as surely as a man with a broken arm.. 
no matter how it was broken..needs a doctor 
and supportive after-care, so does the con- 
victed man need assistance. Perhaps not a 
doctor in all cases, but at least someone 
concerned in him and his future, someone 
who has a broad enough understanding to 
hear and hold the truth. The void is not 
filled by the parole or probation officer 


cgi 


who has a professional interest inhis ward 
It can only be filled by a friend, a third 
party, to intercede in our behalf and to 


.make a sensible judgment of us and our mo- 


tives and convey these to prospective em- 
ployers and associates of future endeavors. 
And, of course, we must be willing to com- 
municate our needs to such a person when 
and if we find one who will fill the bill. 


The three of us who attended this meeting 
were multiple-offenders but I think we were 
able to overcome the newspaper stereotype 
image of the convict. Personally I feel 
that what we said or what they said is not 
nearly so significant as the fact that we 
were saying these things together...three 
prisoners from the maximum security United 
States penitentiary...and a group of good 
citizens from a Lutheran church. I| sincere- 
ly feel that there are several people in 
Shamokin Dam who are ready to help someone 
in our situation if anyone is willing to 
ask. k —End 


— 


EDITOR’ S NOTE: One statement that Bob makes 
in this article is so powerful that it must 
be emphasized again.... ‘I feel that what we 
said or what they said is not nearly so 
significant as the fact that we were saying 
these things together, three prisoners from 
Lewisburg, and a group of good citizens 
from a Lutheran church’..... As we mentioned 
in our editorial, only through effective 
communication between the ‘ins’ and the 
‘outs’ can lasting penal progress be made. 
One of Warden Parker’s remarks seems to sum 
it up very concisely: ‘After all, we're all 
human beings, aren’t we?’...When this feel- 
ing becomes paramount on the inmate-level, 
the staff-level, and the society-level.... 
we will have taken a giant step forward. 
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Letter From Work Releasee At BUCKS COUNTY.. 


Hetto Iv. Graham: 


uct a few Lines to hetlo and to furnioh Mitch Rigel with enough material to do an 
Bie a) ations er ksi Dig gee te % . 


inte, - eo 
County Rehabilitation Center which site about 4 mites outoide of Noylestoun, pur off 
Highwoy b. 3t'o 2 mites north of Philadetbhia and trans! Aon 14 no problem as a 
buco Dow with several 


Major fohn 0. Case io the Warden and ao you read come of the Literature that J'm en- 


etooing e ywite a t Gnother former Marine (retired), 
Byt! Goht 3% Widtheing, celthe Biboiatondott of Rakekstititin Coster dic he ae 


Shere 10 a planned program for off-work time designed to heth those who need it im 
prove their overall abilities to make a Living and adj their tives oo that when 


better solve hie brobtems. some the other weekly seosions that are held include - 


G canteen io operated here and it inch rae WS that io offered at Lewioturg oo 
i would advise a man coming here to tring att of hin torlet articles. 
Shere 1 a washing machine availatte for the men to do thein Laundry. (thtetic facit- 
ties are about the came ao at Lewioburg. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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FEDERAL PRISONERS TO BE ‘FARMED OUT’ 


The Bucks County Prison and its Rehabilitation 
Center, located at Doyleston, Penna., will be 
one of the first penal institutions in Penna. 
to launch an exchange program in which Federal 
prisoners will be ‘farmed out’ to Bucks County 
penal authorities. 


Joseph 0. Ganby, Chairman of the Bucks County 
Board of Commissioners described the new pro- 
ject as a ‘trial balloon’. 


He said the Federal prisoner exchange is only 
made possible because of the model prison and 
rehabilitation setup now being conducted in 
the county by Maj. John D.Case, prison warden. 


The commissioners set the county costs for in- 
mates who will be transferred from Federal 
prisons to Doylestown at $6.28 a day, to be 
paid to Bucks County. ‘This federal-county 
prisoner exchange program,’ said Commissioner 
Farley,’ ‘is an example of local government co- 
operating with the Federal Government, It is 
also saving the taxpayers money. Instead of 
the Federal Government increasing its facili- 
ties it will farm them out where it can, which 
is much more economical.’ 


Ganby said there are about 12 or 14 beds va- 
cant at the Rehabilitation Center. ‘We have 
been assured by federa] authorities that pri- 
soners serving the final six months or so of 
their sentence, are the ones who would be sent 
to Bucks County’s facilities. No federal crim- 
inals that are considered ‘dangerous or hard- 
ened’ will be eligible. 


‘We must realize how fortunate we are because 
of the efforts of Warden Case or we couldn’t 
qualify for the exchange. We are the only 
county prison in Penna. and one of the first 
to be selected in the U.S. for this project.’ 


‘We realize how important this can be and what 
we are letting ourselves into and so long as 
we do not need the room in the Rehabilitation 
Center for our own county uses there is no 
reason why we should mot cooperate with the 
Federal Government in this new ween Shel - 


WORK RELEASE IN REVERSE 


A few months ago, Mr. Harold Evansha, Voca- 
tional Teacher of Occupational Therapy at 
The Laurelton State School and Hospital for 
Retarded Girls, helped to formulate a plan 
to permit additional therapy at the school. 
The plan stipulated that a bookbindery 
would be opened at the school for the pa- 
tients to operate and that Mr. Evansha knew 
next-to-nothing about the art of book bind- 
ing. To remedy this situation he began look- 
ing for a place to learn this trade. How- 
ever, his search wasn’t very fruitful! Af- 
ter all, how many book binderies are there 
in your home town? Eventually Mr. Evansha 
came into contact with Mr. Van B. Graham, 
Asst. Supy. of Education at Lewisburg. He 
discovered that Lewisburg has a first-class 
bindery and that we recondition all the 
books of our extensive Educational and Li- 
brary facilities. With Mr. Graham's assist- 
ance, Mr. Evansha obtained permission to 
come into Lewisburg twice a week and learn 
this trade. 


Lewisburg’s bindery is operated by two _in- 
mates, “Bo® bo Bonomo and George Tuttle. They 
are well qualified for the task of teaching 
the trade to Mr. Evansha. George was a book 
binder on the outside and has taught Bo all 
phases of the operation. Bo has a lot of 
enthusiasm and learned the trade so well 
that he is now assigned to the book bindery 
on a full-time basis. This permits George 
to attend the Dental Technician’s School 
and assist in the bindery as needed. To- 
gether these men have instructed Mr. Even- 
sha and they believe he is now capable to 
serve as an instructor in the bindery that 
will be established at his school. 


When we asked Mr. Evansha what he thought 
of his experience here, he said: ‘It’s a 
great opportunity and quite exciting...It’s 
a big difference after being accustomed to 
working around all girls... This will bene- 
fit our patients and give them a feeling of 
self support, and help them in not having 
to depend on others.’ 


This is one of the rare instances where a 
man in prison can help an outsider, who in 
turn is helping others. Bo and George say 
that they experienced something they had 
almost forgotten - - a feeling of ‘being 


needed’, a feeling of ‘usefulness’. 
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|.Hilliard (left) of the Championship Intra-Mural Basketball Team and 
Tree's Jackson, OUTSTANDING ATHLETE OF THE YEAR 


Mp 2.mr. Markle presenting trophy to Glass as OUTSTANDING BASKETBALL PLAYER OF THE YEAR 
3.Mr. Markle presenting trophy to Dickerson as OUTSTANDING OFFICIAL 


Thirty-eight men were awarded trophies at 
the Annual Sports Award Program in the aud- 
itorium on April 20. Dickerson received a 
trophy as outstanding official, Glass as 
outstanding Basketball player, and Tree’s 
Jackson as OUTSTANDING ATHLETE OF THE YEAR. 


The institution band opened the program with 
a march and the national anthem. Special 
guests were Mr. Harold Markle, Commissioner 
of Amateur Softball for Pa., and Gene Miele, 
Sec-Treas of the Association. Warden Parker 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Earhart were also guests 
at the affair. Athletic Director Mr. Kline 
served as MC and trophies were presented by 
Mr. Markle. 


Warden Parker presented the trophy to Jack- 
son as Outstanding Athléte of the Year and 

then made a short speech in which he stated 
that the athletic program is expanding after 
suffering a setback several years ago due 
to a ‘few men who could not control them- 
selves’ and promised that it would continue 
to expand. 


A free world combo, Gene Hoover’s Quartet, 
furnished musical entertainment for the 
evening. The institution band also played 
and was commended by Warden Parker as ‘one 
of the best he had heard in all the insti- 
tutions with which he had been associated’. 


Annual 


Program 


Champs 
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Volleyball Officials 


Gene Hoover's Quartet 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS (Cont’d) 


It is unfortunate that these studies have 
been utilized as the basis for penological 
reform. The various rehabilitation Programs 
formulated in recent years, while resulting 
in a more humanitarian treatment of offend- 
ers, have done little to attain the ulti- 
mate objectives we must seek. These object - 


The penologist, the sociologist, the psy- 
chologist, the parole officer, and indeed, 
every individual whose actions influence 
the lives of these socially disoriented un- 
fortunates who inhabit our prisons, must 
revise their thinking. Only when they are 
able to view the offender asa victim, rath- 
er than a victimizer of society, will an 
effective deterrant to crime be developed. 


Crime is not a disease and giving the of- 
fender a does of prison only serves to pro- 
mote further alienation from the society to 
which we wish him to adyzust. A prison en- 
vironment tends to undermind the rational- 
ity necessary for the individual’s compre- 
hension of right and wrong. Too many men 
are defeated by conviction and confinement. 
Too many parolees meet humiliation and re- 
jection upon release. Too many penologists 
and caseworkers flee from the complex chal- 
lenge of their responsibilities---presented 
by an ever increasing crime rate--and take 
refuge in the fog of bureau-cratic compla- 
céncy. It’s time for society to lower the 
accusatory finger and extend in its stead 
a helping hand. 


A great deal remains to be done in the area 
of penological research. Much of the infor- 
Mation acquired has been subject to misin- 
terpretation due to the fact that it was 
extracted from the members of a society 
whose values and standards are often di- 
rectly opposed to those of the researcher. 
While stressing objectivity the penologist 
has in fact remained outside the walls con- 
structed by the ‘righteousness’ of his own 
society.... END 


Letter from Bucks.. Con't 


Religious services are available to all. 
Members of the various congregations pick 
up the men and return them after services 
are over. 


It’s clearly evident that the Warden and 
Mr. Brathenburg have really done an extens- 
ive job in community relations as a lot of 
the work that is done for the men - provid- 
ing of transportation, etc. - is done by 
volunteers from surrounding communities and 
every one seems bent on making this program 
a resounding success. 


In the short time that I’ve been here, ar- 
rangements have been made for me to take 
the necessary tests to obtain my drivers 
license and employment has been secured for 
me as an electrician. 


Well, I’m going to close this note for now. 
If you have any questions feel free to 
write and ask. 


Say hello to all. 


About our art work... 
All of the art work used in the current 
Lens was prepared by Ray Cross. We think it 
has proved very effective in setting the 
scene for several of the articles. Ray also 
did the cartoons in this issue. 


Ray was an illustrator in the free world 
doing editorial cartoons, caricatures, por- 
traits, etc. He is scheduled to be released 
in November and plans to return to the same 
type of work. In the meantime, he is trying 
to qualify for the Work Release Program and 
hopes to go to work for an area publisher. 
As evidenced by his work in this Magazine, 
he certainly seems qualified for the jobgo 


MUCH OF THE SUCCESS OF A MAGAZINE IS USUALLY 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE WAY IT "LOOKS". WE THINK 
THIS EDITION OF THE LENS "LOOKS' EXCEPT- 
IONALLY GOOD AND IT 1S ALL DUE TO THE LAY- 
QUT WORK AND CREATIVITY OF LEN COLE. TO LEN 
WE SAY.....Many thanks for the many hours 
you spent making this a good-looking maga- 
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